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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM PENN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
BY H. M. FISHER. 
Continued from page 83. 
Let us see how Penn carried out this cher- 


ished idea, and how he established the great 
principle of religious liberty. On the third 


day of March, 1677, the fundamental laws of 


West New Jersey, then under Penn’s control, 
were perfected and published. They are 
written with almost as much method as the 
present Constitution, and recognize the prin- 
ciples of democratic equality as uncondition- 
ally and universally as the Quaker Society 
itself. In his proclamation to his subjects, 
not Quakers, who were in Pennsylvania at 
the time of his grant of that province, he 
says, “ You shall be governed by laws of your 
own making, and live a free, and if you will, 
a sober and industrious people.” 

In 1682 Penn and his friend Algernon Sid- 
ney (whose works along with those of Mon- 


tesquieu were probably more familiar than | 


any others to the framers of our Constitution) 
drew up a Constitution for the new ones 
It was essentially democratic. Religious li 
erty was its great element, and with that was 
necessarily connected civil freedom. 

Of the prefatory discourse Franklin says, 
“Two paragraphs of this discourse the people 
of Pennsylvania ought to ever have before 
their eyes, to wit: 1. Any government is free 
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to the people, whatever be the frame, where 
the laws rule, and the people are a party to 
those laws; and more than this is tyranny, 
oligarchy or confusion. 2. To support power 
in reverence with the people, and to secure 
the people from the abuse of power, that they 
may be free by their just obedience, and the 
magistrate honorable for their just adminis- 
tration, are the great ends of all govern- 
ments.” 

This Constitution consisted of twenty-four 
articles, among which the following are the 
most important. The government was to 
consist of the governor and freemen of the 
province, in form of a provincial council 
and general assembly, by whom all laws 
shall be: made, courts erected, officers 
chosen, and public affairs transacted. The 
freemen to choose by ballot at the first elec- 
tion seventy-two persons for a Provincial 
Council, one-third of them to serve three 
years, and one-third one year, and at every 
succeeding annual election to choose twenty- 
four persons to serve three years, so that one- 
third should go out every year, and the body 
always remain seventy-two. Two-thirds of 
the Couneil to constitute a quorum for the 
enactment of laws, establishment of courts, 
etc., but in cases of less moment twenty-four 
to constitute a quorum. In this council the 
governor or his deputy to preside and to have 
a treble vote. All bills were to be prepared 
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by the governor and council, and pubiished 
thirty days before the meeting of the assem- 
bly, in order to the passing of them into laws 
or rejecting them. The governor and council 
to have the inspection and management of 
the public treasury, to see the laws faithfully 
executed, to act asa court of appeals, to erect 
and order all public schools and encourage 
useful sciences and laudable inventions. The 
General Assembly to consist of not exceeding 
two hundred persons, to be chosen annually 
by ballot, to meet at the capital of the pro- 
vince, and during eight days they may confer 
with each other, and if any of them see meet, 
with a committee of the Council, to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose, in order that they 
may propose any alterations or amendments 
to the promulgated bills, and on the ninth 
day of their meeting, the bills being read to 
them by the clerk of the Council, and the oc- 
casion and motives of them explained by the 
Governor or his deputy, the Assembly shall 
give to them their affirmation or negation, 
which to them seemeth best. For the better 
establishment of the government and to the 
end that jthere may be a universal satisfac- 
tion in laying the fundamentals thereof, the 
General Assembly shall, or may for the first 
year, consist of all the freemen of the pro- 
vince. In order that the government might 
be speedily settled, William Penn was to ap- 

int the first judges, treasurers, sheriffs, etc., 

ut their successors were to be chosen by the 
Governor and Council. 

This Constitution was followed by a code 
of forty laws, intended to be altered by the 
Assembly, as was done the following year. 
By those laws freemen entitled. to vote in- 
cluded not only landholders, but every inhab- 
itant, artificer, or other resident that pays 
scot and lot to the government. No taxes 
were to be collected but by law. In the 
courts, all persons might appear in their own 
way, and plead their own cause; all trials 
were to be by jury; no oaths to be required ; 
all fines to j moderate; all prisons to be 
workhouses; all marriages to be published 
before solemnized, and to be solemnized by 
the parties taking one another as husband 
and wife before witnesses, signing a cer- 
tificate of the same and having it record- 
ed. The estates of felons were liable to 
make satisfaction to the family wronged to 
twice the value, and in default of such pay- 
ment being made, the felons to be bondmen 
in the workhouse until the party injured be 
satisfied. All children of the age of twelve 
years to be taught some useful trade. Slan- 
derers to be punished as enemies of the public 
peace. While in England over two hundred 
offences were punishable by death, only one 
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was made so in Pennsylvania, and that was 
wilful murder. 

_The above sketch of the Constitution is 
given to show how closely civil liberty was 
connected with religious freedom, which was 
guaranteed by the following clause: “ All 
persons who confess one Almighty God to be 
the creator, upholder and ruler of the world, 
and hold themselves obliged to live peaceably 
and justly in civil society, shall in no ways be 
molested on account of their persuasion or 

ractice in matters of faith and worship, nor 

compelled to frequent or maintain any re- 
ligious worship or ministry whatever.” Ac- 
cording to the example of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and for the ease of the creation, every 
first day of the week, called the Lord’s day, 
eople shall abstain from their common daily 
abor, that they may better dispose them- 
selves to worship God, according to their un- 
derstandings. 

The peculiar features of this Constitution 
are still found in the frame of government of 
Pennsylvania, and have exerted a marked in- 
fluence in the legislation of other ‘States, as 
well as in the formation of the Union. The 
other States which began with persecution 
were finally obliged to repeal their statutes, 
some sooner, some later, and‘at last by con- 
stitutional provisions they all stand now on 
the same broad platform. The framers of 
our national Constitution did not agree with 
Mr. Sherman, a member of the Convention, 
who thought that the prevailing liberality 
was a sufficient guarantee against religious 
tests; accordingly, the provision already cited 
was inserted in it, North Carolina and Mary- 
land only objecting. 

To be sure the great principle of religious 
freedom had been proclaimed in a modified 
form before the settlement of Pennsylvania, 
in Rhode Island and in Maryland. But even 
in those States, as we shall see, it was only a 
privilege granted of performing acts of wor- 
ship as the conscience of each dictated; it 
was only humane toleration, and left many 
to suffer under civil disabilities. It was Penn 
alone who recognized the modern conception 
of religious liberty, not as the benevolent and 
expedient concessions of mercy, but as an in- 
herent, inalienable right, such as no legislation 
could remove, founded in eternal principles of 
Justice, equality and the divine rights of man. 

These principles of Penn were recognized 
by the first General Assembly which met at 
Chester, December 4th, 1682, and proceeded 
to re-enact most of the laws agreed on by him 
in England. In the first section of the re- 
vised and re-enacted Constitution it is de- 
clared ‘that, “ Almighty God is the only Lord 
of conscience, Father of lights and spirits, 
and the author as well as object of all divine 
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knowledge, faith and worship; who can only 
enlighten the mind and persuade and con- 
vince the understanding of people in due rev- 
erence to his sovereignty over the souls of 
mankind.” 

In order to establish and demonstrate the 
claim of Penn as the father of religious liber- 
ty in this country, it will be necessary, now 
that we have shown what he had done in 
Pennsylvania, to investigate the state of the 
other colonies, 

The bigotry, intolerance and persecution in 
the New England States during colonial 
times is well known as a blot on our history. 
I need only refer to the theocracy which 
enacted the blue-laws, which prosecuted the 
Salem witches, and which condemned to death 
the proscribed Quakers. There is but one 
bright exception in this bloody recital. In 
Rhode Island, Roger Williams had estab- 
lished in 1668 a colony under a charter from 
Charles II, which granted religious liberty in 
these words: “ Because some of the people 
and inhabitants of the same colony cannot in 
their private opinions conform to the public 
exercise of religion according to the liturgy, 
forms and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, or take or subscribe the oaths and arti- 
cles made and established in that behalf: 
and for that the same by reason of the remote 
distance of these places, will as we hope be 
no breach of the unity and uniformity estab- 
lished in this nation: Have therefore thought 
fit, and do hereby publish, grant, ordain, and 
declare, that our Royal will and pleasure isthat 
no person within the said colony, at any time 
hereafter, shall be any wise molested, punished, 
disquieted, or called in question, for any dif- 
ferences in opinion in matters of religion.” 
While all honor must be conceded to Roger 
Williams for procuring such a concession in 
the charter which remained the Constitution 
of Rhode Island till 1842, it still remains 
plain that it was nothing more than a conces- 
sion, a grant, a privilege, a toleration. It 
was not admitted asa right, as William Penn, 
and as we all now view religious liberty. It 
was no assertion of a principle based on the 
eternal equality of mankind in regard to con- 
science. Even here too the Catholics were 
denied the freedom allowed to others.— Gra- 
ham, vol. ii, p. 28, Note. But for this Rhode 
Island would stand next to Pennsylvania, 
and ahead of Maryland where some kinds of 
unbelief were punished with death, although 
all Christians were protected. 

In 1640 the West India Company, which 
had control in New York, decreed that, “No 
other religion shall be publicly admitted to 
the New Netherlands except the Reformed as 
it is at present preached and practised by 
public authority in the United Netherlands ; 
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and for this purpose the Company shall pro- 
vide good and suitable preachers, school-mas- 
ters and comforters of the sick.” In 1656, 
Stuyvesant forbade preachers to hold con- 
venticles not in harmony with the established 
religion as set forth by the Synod of Dort. 
He persecuted Quakers with fire, imprison- 
ment and banishment. When New York 
came to the English in 1664 the Established 
Church of England was at once setup. Lib- 
erty of conscience was allowed to all persons 
except Papists, so they be content with a quiet 
enjoyment of the same. In 1706 a petition 
“to exempt Protestants from any taxation for 
the support of ministers of churches to which 
they did not belong,” was rejected by the 
government. In 1759 the Bishop of London 
said, “The Church of England being estab- 
lished in America—New York—the Inde- 
pendents and other Dissenters who went to 
settle in New England could only have a tole- 
ration.” Religious freedom was only pro- 
claimed in 1777. A caricature published in 
Boston in 1769, is entitled “An attempt to 
land a Bishop in America.” <A ship has ar- 
rived at the dock with a lord bishop in full 
canonicals, his state carriage and appurte- 
nances. He is met by a crowd who carry a 
banner inscribed “ Liberty and freedom of 
conscience,” and cry “ No lords, spiritual or 
temporal, in New England.” They are pelt- 
ing him with “Sidney on Government,” 
“Locke,” “Calvin’s Works,” Barclay’s “Apol- 
ogy,” and the bishop seeks refuge in the 
rigging. 

The Virginia Charter enjoined the Estab- 
lished Church. At first Dissenters had the 
benefit of the English Toleration Acts, but in 
1643 the Colonial Legislature declared that 
no minister should preach or teach, publicly 
or privately, except in conformity to the con- 
stitutions of the Church of England. Puri- 
tans were banished, Quakers were perse- 
cuted and prohibited to come to the colo- 
ny. In 1705 acts were passed by the Vir- 

inia Assembly decreeing that “if a person 
Conse up in the Christian religion denies 
the being of a God, or the Trinity, asserts 
that there are more gods than one, dais the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Sciptures 
to be of Divine authority, he shall be pun- 
ished for the first offence by incapacity to 
hold any office ; for the second, by disability 
to sue, to take any gift or legacy, and b 
three years’ imprisonment without bail. It 
was only so late as 1786 that Thomas Jeffer- 
son obtained religious freedom in that State 
by the article to be found in the Appendix 
to his “ Notes on Virginia.” 

In Georgia Roman Catholics were not al- 
lowed to exercise their religion. In Carolina 
Locke instituted a nobility with entailment. 
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The Church of England was declared to be 
the only true and orthodox religion, and was 
alone to be allowed a public maintenance by 
Parliament. No man was permitted to bea 
freeman who did not acknowledge a God and 
that God is to be publicly worshiped. 


Concluded next week. 








MENTAL AND MORAL ENERGY. 
BY PROF. JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


I don’t know any better advice to a young 
man than never to be idle. It is one of those 
negative sort of precepts that impart no 
motive force to the will; but though negations 
seem barren to keep out the devil by a strong 
bolt, they may prove in the end not the worst 
receipt for admitting the good spirit into con- 
fidence. A man certainly should not circum- 
scribe his activity by any inflexible fence of 
rigid rules ; such a formal methodism of con- 
duct springs from narrowness, and can only 
end in more narrowness ; but it is of the utmost 
importance to commence early with an econo- 
mical use of time, and this is only possible by 
means of order and system. No young per- 
son can go far wrong who devotes a certain 
amount of time regularly to a definite course 
of work. How much that portion of time 
should be of course depends on circumstances ; 
but let it, at all events, be filled up with a 
prescribed continuity ofsomething. One hour 
a day persistently devoted to one thing, likea 
small seed, will yield a large increase at the 
years end. Random activity, jumping from 
one thing to another without a plan, is little 
* Better, in respect of any valuable intellectual 
result, than absolute idleness. An idle man 
is like a housekeeper who keeps the doors 
open for any burglar. It isa grand safeguard 
when a man can say, “1 have no time for 
nonsense; no call for unreasonable dissipa- 
tion ; no need for that sort of stimulus which 
wastes itself in mere titillation. Variety of 
occupation is my greatest pleasure, and when 
my task is finished I know how to lie fallow, 
and with soothing rest prepare myself for 
another bout of action.” The best preventive 
against idleness is to start with the deep-seated 
conviction of the earnestness of life. What- 
ever men say of the world, it is certainly no 
stage for trifling. In a scene where all are 
at work, idleness can lead only to wreck and 
ruin, “ Life is short, art long, opportunity 
fleeting, experiment slippery, judgment diffi- 
cult.” These are the first words of the 
medical aphorisms of the wise Hippocrates. 
They were set down as a significant sign 
at the porch of the benevolent science of 
healing more than five hundred years before 
the Christian era ; and they remain still, the 
wisest text which a man can take with him 
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as a directory into any sphere of effective social 
activity. 

One grace of character, which is an essen- 
tial element of moral, greatness, and a sure 
pledge of all kinds of success, I cannot omit, 
and that is perseverance. I never knew a 
man good for anything in the world, who, 
when he got a piece of work to do, did not 
know how to stick to it. The poet Words- 
worth, in his “ Excursion,” when the sky be- 
gan to look cloudy, gives, as a reason for 
going on with his mountain perambulation, 
that though a little rain might be disagree- 
able to the skin, the act of giving up a fixed 
purpose, in view of a slight possible incon- 
venience, is dangerous to the character. There 
is much wisdom here. We do not live in a 
world in which a man can afford to be dis- 
couraged by trifles. There are real difficulties 
enough, with which to fight is to live, and 
which to conquer is to live nobly. A friend 
of mine, making the ascent of Ben Cruachan, 
when he had reached what he imagined to be 
the top, found that the real peak was two 
miles farther on to the west, and that the road 
toit lay alonga rough, stony ridge, not easy for 
weary feet to tread on. But this was a small 
matter. The peak was being enveloped in 
mist, and it was only an hour from sunset. 
He wisely determined to take the nearest way 
down. But what did hedo next day? He 
ascended the Ben again, and took his dinner 
triumphantly on the topmost top, in order, as 
he said, that the name of this most beauti- 
fnl of Highland Bens might not forever be 
associated in his mind with bafflement and de- 
feat. This sort of a man, depend upon it, 
will succeed in everything he undertakes. 
Never boggle at a difficulty, especially at the 
commencement of a new work. Aller Anfang 
ist schwer,—all beginnings are difficult, as the 
German proverb says ; and the more excellent 
the task, the greater the difficulty. Difficult 
things, in fact, are the only things worth 
doing, and they are done by a dete: mined will 
and a strong hand. In the world of action 
will is power; persistent will, with circum- 
stances not altogether unfavorable, is victory ; 
nay, in the face of circumstances altogether 
unfavorable, persistency will carve out a way 
to unexpected success. Read the life of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and you will 
understand what this means. Fortune never 
will favor the man who flings away the dice 
box because the first throw brings a low 
number. 

There is only one thing that can give signi- 
ficance and dignity to human life,— namely, 
virtuous energy; and that this energy is at- 
tainable only by energizing. If you imagine 
you are to be much helped by books, and 
reasons, and speculations, in this matter, you 
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are altogether mistaken. Books and dis- 
courses may indeed awaken and arouse you, 
and perhaps hold up the sign of a wise finger- 
post to prevent you from going astray at the 
first start, but they cannot move you a single 
step on the road. It is your own legs only 
that can perform the journey ; it is altogether 
a matter of doing. Finger-posts are very well 
where you’ find them ; but the sooner you can 
learn to do without them the better; for you 
will not travel long, depend upon it, before 
you come into regions of moor, and mist, and 
bog, and far waste solitudes; and woe be to 
the wayfarer, in such case, who has taught 
himself totravel only by finger-posts and mile- 
stones! You must have a compass of sure 
direction in your own soul, or you may be 
forced to depend for your salvation on some 
random saviour, who is only a little less be- 
wildered than yourself. Gird up your loins, 
therefore, and prove the all-important truth, 
that as you learn to walk only by walking, to 
‘leap by leaping, and to fence by fencing, so 
you can learn to live nobly only by act- 
ing nobly on every occasion that presents 
itself. If you shirk the first trial of your 
manhood, you will come so much the weaker 
to the second ; and if the next occasion, and 
the next again, finds you unprepared, you 
will infallibly sink into baseness. A swimmer 
becomes strong to stem the tide only by 
frequently breasting the big waves. It you 
practice always in shallow waters, your heart 
will assuredly fail you in the hour of high 
flood. General notions about sin and salva- 
tion can do you no good in the way of the 
blessed life. As in a journey, you must see 
mile-stone after mile-stone fall into your rear, 
otherwise you remain stationary; so, in the 
grand march ofa noble life, one paltriness after 
another must disappear, or you have lost your 
chance.—Self- Culture. 





have some rule or guide to save us from the 
wild vagaries or the false teachings of weak 
or corrupt men. And what is this? It is 
the truth that rests upon the nature of God 
and the nature and need of man and society, 
such truth as we have in the ten command- 
ments and the teachings of Christ. And any 
pretended revelation or inspiration that lowers 
the ideal perfection of God ; that would enable 
corrupt men to say: “God is altogether such 
an one as ourselves,” or that violates any of 
the sanctities of life, must be said, in the 
very nature of the case, to be false. God 
has given man an objective law as well as an 
inward witnessing or leading. And this law 
must not be deduced from the history of dark 
and corrupt ages of slavery and polygamy 
such as were some of the old Bible ages; and 
then the character of men who practised these 
wrongs be quoted as justifications; not this, 
but the law must be deduced from the spirit 
and the analogy of Bible truth, and from its 
final utterances. These, and these only, are 
binding as the rule of life. And I fear that 
inattention to these principles, and making 
too much of some portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, have hurt and hindered the morality 
of the world. : 

A last reflection relates to the long pa- 
tience needed to lift up and establish the true 
idea and life of religion in the world. Some, 
seeing the wrong done in the name of religion, 
and the slowness of its progress, may feel dis- 
couraged, or disgusted even, and say we will 
have nothing to do with it. But that will not 
help the case nor cure the evil. And then 
we should remember that everything good is 
of slow growth, and has in its turn been 
abused. Governments have fostered cruelty 
and slavery, but shall we say therefore we 
will have nothing to do with governments? 
Certainly not. Liberty has led to anarchy. 
Shall we therefore abandon that noble princi- 
ple in the earth? Certainly not. Religions 
have been imperfect; priests and churches 
have been corrupt; but we should not there- 
fore abandon religion, but seek rather by 
patience and toil and long waiting and work- 
ing, to bring in the perfect day of truth and 
right.—Inter- Ocean. 



















































INSPIRATION. 
From a discourse of Dr. Thomas, of Chicago. 


We are led to reflect upon the subject of 
inspiration. If we deny all in-breathing, all 
light from above, then we are left to our 
senses and to reason as our only guides. If 
we say that all inspiration ceased 2,000 years 
ago, and that the human heart can know no 
immediate presence, no leading of the Divine 
spirit now, then we have only a history of 
religion on which to rest, and not the ¢on- 
scious life of God in the soul. We havea 
dead God and a dead religion. But God is a 
living God, and religion is a present life. We 
must not, then, deny a present inspiration, a 
present leading of the Holy Spirit. But, 
while holding fast to the living experience of 
religion and the leading of the Spirit, we must 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDLY PAPERS, NO. 4. 

In Friends’ Intelligencer of First month 
22d, 1881, the following statement appears : 

“Average age of Friends who died in Eng- 
land in 1879 and 1880, was 58 years, 1 
month, 2 days; 1878 and 1879, was 59 years, 
5 months, 10 days; 1877 and 1878, was 57 
years, 5 months, 17 days; the general aver- 
age of England and Wales being 40.88.” 

In a recent examination of the records of 
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Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
which has a membership of about 200, I find 
there have been 51 deaths during the past 10 
years, the average age being 69 years, 11 
months, 3 days. The average for each year 
being about as follows: 1872, 5 deaths, aver- 
age 74th year; 1873, 3 deaths, average 67th 
year; 1874, 5 deaths, average 68th year; 
1875, 2 deaths, average 71st year; 1876, 8 
deaths, average 73d year; 1877, 8 deaths, 
average 57th year; 1878, 5 deaths, average 
68th year ; 1879, 4 deaths, average 77th year; 
1880, 3 deaths, average 77th year; 1881, 8 
deaths, average 77th year. 

The youngest upon the record was a child 
in her 11th year, and the oldest, 96 years, 11 
months and 14 days. 

It would be a matter of interest if we could 
obtain the average age of Friends in England 
. for a longer period, as well as of those in our 
own country for the past-decade. 

At first sight. it would appear that Friends 
as a class were longer lived than others; yet 
it may prove that taken in comparison with 
the same class outside of our Society, the dif- 
ference may not be so great as it seems, the 
large pauper and criminal element being en- 
tirely excluded from among us. 

From Friends’ Review of First month 22d, 
1881, I extract the following : 

“ Now life insurance companies, as a busi- 
ness matter, have examined the effects of 
drink upon health and life. The best of the 
tables on this subject have been prepared by 
Mr. Neison. .... . The average life of 
drunkards is 35°5 years ; of non-users of drink 
64 years,” 

If this statement be correct, we have still a 
period of nearly 6 years in our favor, and the 
question arises: How much of this seeming 
longevity may be due to the fact that many 
of the children of Friends have gone out from 
us and become attached to other Societies? 
thus leaving the Society largely composed of 
the older members. 

A further examination of the records of 
our Meeting shows there have been six mem- 
bers born in the Society during the 10 years, 
and eleven children have been received into 
membership by request of parents. 

The record of membership being as follows : 


Minors received by request of parents........ 11 

Adults received by request.........sccceeeeees 

Adults and children received by Removal 
BR eccpeccecestensereensevsccnnsspennesnceses 


NE I snc scevckssoceresmsveceodocooscennssvese 68 
DIG sesecsns cnteposcceressoccescors esenneseonsossoee 51 
Released by request............sssere sree seeeee 1 
Removed by Certificate.............ccccesssseee 1 

— 53 

Wht NR oqecce ccs ccesccccsscccccenececccsccccevesee 15 


From the above figures it is apparent that 
if the same conditions exist elsewhere as in 
this vicinity, it would not take many years 
to entirely deplete a Meeting where there are 
no accessions to its membership from outside 
sources. 

I write this in the hope that we may be 
furnished with the facts from other Meetings. 

Is it not a subject worthy of investigation ? 
I greatly fear that the “bed” and the 
“bushel”—the love of ease and the love of 
wealth—are so hiding the light of the Society 
of Friends that its good works are not so 
apparent to the world as to draw men unto it. 

We often hear the statement made that 
Friends are not a proselyting people; but 
should we not be, in its highest and truest 
sense? If we believe in that which we pro- 
fess, and that we are made better and happier 
by such belief, should we not be concerned to 
labor earnestly to bring others into the same 
condition of happiness and usefulness, and 
unite them with us in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship and service? 

When we compare the zeal and earnestness 
of our early Friends with the lack of these 
commendable qualities which is often so pain- 
fully apparent to-day, should we not be stim- 
ulated to renewed efforts for the promulgation 
of truth and its acceptance by the world? 

Life always attracts life—death always re- 
pels it. Let it not be said unto us as to the 
Church of Sardis: 

“T know thy works, that thou hast a name, 
that thou livest, and art dead.” 

May we heed the injunction, and “be 
watchful, and strengthen the things which 
remain, that are ready to die.” R.S. H. 

Chappaqua, N.Y., Third month 21st, 1882. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

A response has been felt so often to remarks 
and regrets expressed that the columns of 
our ab Friends’ Intelligencer of latter 
times contain so little reference either by re- 
print or in other ways to the important 
views and conscientious lives of our early 
Friends, and their faithful successors who 
have since borne witness to the Truth in 
humble dedication to the requirings thereof, 
that it seems right to offer a few remarks for 
the encouragement of those who prepare the 
matter for this paper. That, in their desire 
to meet the tastes and thereby elicit the in- 
terest and attention of the younger minds, 
and to feed them with food which while pal- 
atable may also be healthful, they forget not 
that many of their readers are of the older 
class—many who feel a deeper interest and a 
greater reverence than is now cultivated in 
the young mind for the excellencies of the 
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past—the examples of dedicated lives in our 
own Religious Society, and their precepts of 
experienced wisdom. Let not these be lost 
sight of—let the aged be comforted—let the 
isolated be strengthened and cheered—let 
the exercised in spirit find encouragement in 
a revival of the experiences and exercises of 
those who have gone before them—who have 
trodden the same or similar paths, and who 
at the end, through faithfulness to manifested 
duty, have found that peace and rest so de- 
sired, and have received the welcome, “ Well 
done.” 

It is good to lone ‘travelers to meet on the 
way a sign-post pointing in the direction they 
wish to go—it lightens the fatigue, it seems 
to shorten the distance—and their courage is 
renewed to pursue their journey cheerfully 
and hopefully. 

Sympathy with these, and a desire that the 
various states and needs of the many readers 
may be healthfully ministered unto, have 
prompted these remarks. They are offered 
with candor and diffidence. , 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1882. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Temperance Conference at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, West Philadelphia, was well 
attended, the house being nearly full. 

John M. Child read an essay on the best 
means of restraining the use of intoxicants. 

He is not in favor of a prohibition party, 
but urged the importance for all who use the 
ballot to select the best men, and in no case 
to vote for those who are engaged in the 
manufacture, sale or use of intoxicating bev- 
erages. 

He alluded to the principles of the Society 
of Friends as leading to prohibition, and 
recommended Friends everywhere to carry 
out these principles. 

‘Remarks were made by a number of 
speakers. 

It was announced that the next conference 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
School lane, Germantown, on First-day, 
Fourth month 16th, at 3 P.M. 


SC 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The longer I live and the more I am exer- 
cised in gospel labor, the more I see the neces- 
sity for watchfulness, unto frequent prayer, 
with a desire to be kept safe from errors on 
the right hand as well as on the left. 

I have my exercises and besetting weak- 
nesses, which show me that whilst preaching 
to others, I must be careful not to become a 
castaway. 



















The errors of the right hand are too great 
zeal and too little charity for those who differ 
from us, too high an opinion of our own 
righteousness, and too much pride in the gifts 
which the Divine Father confers upon us. 

One Of the left hand errors is to conclude 
that after having received a good degree of 
light and good intellectual powers they are 
sufficient, without waiting for the fresh an- 
ointing of Divine Revelation ; to disbelieve 
in a special law directed to every individual 
state, and to imagine that the Deity has made 
both the natural and spiritual world so per- 
fect that there is no need of anything more 
than the law of Nature, and as a consequence 
self-ruling is the leading force, and they be- 
come dead, cold and unfeeling in regard to 
the spiritual life in man. When we meet 
with this state in religious opportunities it is 
the hardest to reach. 

Philosophical coldness, where the strong 
man se/f holds possession, never reaches higher 
than the second heaven, where reason and 
intellect is the law that governs. 

Those who are under the influence of the 
Christ spirit all speak the one language of 
Divine love and are under that benign power 
of Divine revelation and inspiration. To 
inspire is to breathe in—for God breathed 
into man the breath of life, and he became a 
living soul. Where there is an humble mind 


and a contrite spirit, there ever will be a 


reception of the Divine influence, by which 


through that Heavenly light, all the blessed 
feelings of love, temperance and patience 
grow. 


There are some who, under the sense of 


love to their brethren, exhort and explain 
from their experience and the experience of 
others (written or spoken) the beauty and 
excellency of a godly life, and having through 


Divine mercy received many of the good 
things and joys of the kingdom, do enter into 
the ministry to encourage and persuade others 
into the fold (many of the clergy are of this 
class). But there is a higher heaven, where 
things are revealed which are only to be 
uttered under Divine requirement. 

This is the true gospel mnie These 
ministers wait for the time when the matter 
to be discoursed upon opens, and close whén 
the signal is given. They know Him to be 
“mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance,” 
and if they keep in their appointed places, 
know all fear of man to be taken away, being 
accountable to Him alone from whence they 
have derived their authority, and are raised 
above all earthly powers. 





At the funeral of our valued friend, —— 
had a few appropriate remarks to the afflicted 
family, and also expressed himself very feel- 
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ingly at the grave. He spoke of her activity 
in benevolent enterprises, and of the number 
of poor people who before the body was re- 
moved manifested their respect and love for 
the departed ; of the calmness with which she 
spoke of her death, and the resignation’ with 
which she met the summons. 

It was a very solemn and affecting scene, 
but to me the mute eloquence of an open 
grave is more impressive than any vocal 
utterance. My heart went out in deep sym- 
pathy for those who felt most keenly the loss 
of this lovely and religious-minded young 
woman, but there was consolation in the faith 
that she had entered into that rest and peace 
which in a few years at most we may hope 
will be the portion of us all. The teachings 
of a false theology have surrounded death 
with terrors, whereas, rightly considered, it 
is as natural an event as birth. That it tests 
the power of human affection is true, but that 
it weans us mercifully from the hold we have 
npon transitory things, as one by one we dis- 
appear beyond the veil cannot, I think, be 
gainsayed, and that it translates the wise and 
good into a higher and better life is a faith 
which increases with my years. 
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WE appreciate, and desire to profit by the 
concern of a correspondent wlfo expresses re- 
gret that our paper of latter time contains so 
little reference to the views and lives of our 
early Friends and their faithful successors. 
We have no doubt a desire that the various 
states of our readers may be ministered unto 
has prompted the concern, but we think the 
deficiency alluded to has only been in some 
of the later issues of our paper, in which the 
subjects of Edueation and Temperance in con- 
nection with the action of our Yearly Meet- 
ing have occupied much of the space. 

Our desire to connect what is valuable in 
the past with the fresh thought of the present 
as an unbroken chain has always been earnest, 
though in carrying it out, we have sometimes 
met from those we value, criticisms, the re- 
verse of that we are now considering. Yet, 
while giving due place to the experiences of 
the past in our own Society, we rejoice to 
chronicle from whatever source, testimonies 
to the sufficiency of that Divine principle 
which it is its peculiar mission to uphold. 

“The exercised in spirit ” do indeed “ find 


encouragement in a revival of the experiences 
of those who have gone before them ;” but 
are we not sometimes in danger of confound- 
ing a natural tendency to gloom and dis- 
couragement with a true religious exercise ? 
As old age approaches, the spirits partake of 
the failure of the bodily powers, and there is 
a peculiar liability to indulge depressing feel- 
ings, and to conclude that “the former days 
were better than these.” A class of reading 
which should direct the thoughts into a more 
cheerful channel would then seem to be wise. 
This, and frequent intercourse with, and lov- 
ing interest in the feelings and pursuits of 
those who are younger, might prevent that 
“going down in clouds,” which has some- 
times marked the close of a good life. 

If those who sympathize with the concern 
of our correspondent would set about aiding 
us by occasionally furnishing matter of the 
kind suggested, we think they would admit 
that it is not easy to find that which has not 
previously appeared in the columns of Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 





Our Great Port.—Henry W. Longfel- 
low has closed his earthly career. His has 
been a life of such beauty and true excellence 
that we may justly adopt the language of his 
life-long friend and companion, Lowell, and 
affirm that 
‘“‘ His sweetest verse is harsher toned than he.’’ 

The exceeding beauty and universal accep- 
tance of his literary work has long made 
Longfellow’s name a household word all over 
the English speaking world; and the fact 
that productions breathing the very spirit of 
refinement and purity, and advocating the 
highest and holiest causes which have claimed 
the consideration of his generation, have been 
so exceedingly popular, argues well for the 
advancement of the human race along the 
lines of light and ascension. 

It has been estimated that more than a 
million copies of his works have been sent 
forth among the people, and if, in his dying 
hour when the mind is supposed to review 
somewhat the actions and the work of the 
life just closing, he could have glanced over 
all that he has written, we may doubt if he 
would long to blot out a single line. 
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That our literature has lost so great and so 
sweet a voice is cause of mourning to all the 
land, but those who lived beside the lovely 
gray-haired man, who saw and felt the exceed- 
ing moral beauty of his life, and knew its 
beneficence, will be mourners in another and 
a deeper sense. 

We believe our readers will welcome at 
this time the fine and touching poem read by 
Longfellow on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
Bowdoin College Class of 1825. No one can 
too much commend its spirit, and the poetic 
merit of these melodious verses will need no 
trumpeter. They will be found in another 
column. 


FREEDMAN AND InpIAN Epucation.—A 
meeting was held in this city on the evening 
of the 23d ult., at which many of our promi- 
nent citizens, Joseph R. Hawley, United 
States Senator from Connecticut, General 
Hampton, Principal of the Hampton Normal 
Institute, and some representatives of the 
more enlightened and aspiring of the Negro 
and the Indian races, discussed the subject of 
the proper culture and uplifting both of the 
Freedman and the Indian. 

General Hawley called attention to the 
fact that of the 261,000 Indians in this coun- 
try, 159,000 already are civilized. He said 
that the Jesuit Missionaries in California, 50 
years ago, showed that the experiment of civ- 
ilizing our red men could be made successful, 
and under their care and instruction they be- 
came peaceful, and were contented with a 
pastoral life. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s success with 
their Indian neighbors, he said, was based on 
community of interest and the order of the 
company that any promise to an Indian must 


be religiously kept. 

‘““The Indian did not differ in any respect 
from the white man, but possessed all the 
same human characteristics, and was as capa- 
ble of education and advancement. He as- 
serted that there were less than 40,000 Indian 
children to be educated, about two-thirds of 
whom are unprovided for, and declared that, 
if for the next ten or fifteen years, the system 
of education at Carlisle and Hampton is kept 
up, the Indian question will be solved. He 
read from the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs the statement that there was 
no trouble to get Indians to learn, but that the 
trouble was with the meagre appropriations 
for educational purposes. He said that as 
many of them as possible should be sent East 


to study our language, ways and good habits, 
and whence they could carry back more than 
education—the influences of Christianity. In 
this connection he read the last Thanksgiving 
proclamation of Governor Busyhead, of the 
Cherokee Nation, in which the latter recites, 
among other causes of thankfulness than plen- 
tiful crops and abundant harvests, the presence 
and influence of numerous churches, schools, 
ministers and teachers. This Governor Haw- 
ley commented upon as an admirable State 
paper, couched in elegant English and imbued 
with fervent piety.”’ 


General S. C. Armstrong, founder, and for 
fourteen years the head of the Hampton In- 
stitute, appealed for aid to Captain Pratt, of 
the Carlisle School, in making the experi- 
ment under his charge, the great success of 
which is now reasonably to be anticipated. 
He then gave an interesting account of the 
workings of the Hampton Institute, and said 
that the good it was accomplishing cannot be 
measured by mere money estimates. He 
spoke of the trades in which the dusky youth 
were being instructed, and explained that 
industry and self-dependence go hand-in-hand 
with adv@ncement in intellectual culture. 

After this Thomas Wildcat, chief of a 
Shawnee tribe, James Murie, a Pawnee, and 
G. Brooke Washington, colored Principal of 
an institution, similar to that at Hampton, 
in Tuskegee, Alabama, addressed the meet- 
ing, all uniting in a plea for justice and 
mercy to their people who are asking bread 
of the dominant race, and who should not 
receive a stone instead. 

We rejoice that these subjects should be 
thus brought before our’ fellow-citizens, and 
hope the good seed sown will prosper. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, BUILDING is be- 
ing re-constructed as rapidly as the weather 
will permit—the west wing is about under 
roof—the east wing nearly so; the dome on 
the west wing is nearly completed, and that 
on the east wing is now in position. The 
centre building, which includes the large col- 
lecting or study room, is being pushed forward 
towards completion in order to be ready in 
time to hold the College Commencement in it 
in the Sixth month. Gas pipes are now being 
laid in the west wing, and in a few days the 
flooring will be commenced. The new sci- 
entific building is now under roof, and the 
interior will be finished as rapidly as possible. 

Epwarp H. OcpeEn, 
Chairman Bldg. Com. 
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MARRIED. 


DARLINGTON — BAILEY.—On Third 
month 23d, 1882, by Friends’ ene, Chas. 
P. Darlington, of Delaware county, Pa., and 
Florence J. Bailey, of West Chester. 


WILSON—WALMSLEY.—On Third mo. 
238d, 1882, under the care of -Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, J. Sims Wilson and Annie, 
daughter of William Walmsley, both of Phila. 





DIED. 


GASKILL.—On the morning of Third mo. 
26th, 1882, at the residence of her son, James 
Gaskill, Naomi, widow of John Gaskill, in 
her 90th year; an elder of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


GILLINGHAM.— On Third month 2ist, 
1882, Sarah K. Gillingham, an overseer of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philada. 


HEADLY.—On Third month 12th, 1882, 
Aaron M., only son of James D. and Huldah 
J. Headly, in his 28th year; a member of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting. An invalid 
for nearly six years, his loving and cheerful 
epee endeared him to all who knew 
1im. 


MACY.—On Third month 14th, 1882, at 
Ghent, N. Y., Deborah H., wife of George G. 
Macy, in her 73d year; for many years an 
elder of Hudson Monthly Meeting. 

Very suddenly did the summons come to 
this dear Friend, but we feel that she ‘‘ hath 
entered into the joy of her Lord.’’ Her fune- 
ral was largely attended the morning of the 
17th, at the meeting-house in Ghent, where 
comforting words were spoken and feeling 
tributes paid to the deceased. 


MELLOR.—On Third month 26th, 1882, at 
Cheltenham, Pa., Thomas Mellor, in his 74th 
year. 


PEN ROSE.—On -Third month 18th, 1882, 
at his residence, Lancaster county, Pa., Ben- 
jamin Penrose, in the 80th year of his age; a 
member of Drumore Meeting. 


ROBERTS.—On Third month 24th, 1882, 
at Quakertown, Pa., Anna R., wife of Wm. 
P. Roberts. 


ROCKHILL.—On Third month 26th, 1882, 
at Evesham, N. J., Gertrude, wife of Benja- 
min C. Rockhill, aged 72 years. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Third mo. 22d, 1882, 
Rachel B. Shoemaker, aged 72 years ; a mem- 
ber of Drumore Meeting. 


THOMAS. — On Third month 2ist, 1882, 
near Overbrook, Pa., Jesse Thomas, aged 81. 


THORNE.—On Third month 24th, 1882, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Hannah I., 
widow of Joshua Thorne and daughter of the 
late Joseph P. and Sarah I. Rogers, in her 
8lst year. 


WILLS.—On Third month 22d, 1882, at 
a, N. J., Abbie E., wife of Isaac H. 
ills. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Fairy Rings.—Curious spots of luxuriant 
grass, circular in outline, and perhaps several 
yards in diameter, are sometimes seen in 
lawns and old pastures; frequently they are 
bounded by bare rings like footpaths ; or they 
may be bare from the eentre and in this case 
are usually not so large. Spots or circles of 
this character were at one time supposed to be 
the traces of the tiny feet of the fairies, who, 
according to the superstitious belief of our 
European ancestors, reveled and danced in 
the meadows and fields in the night-time; 
accordingly they came to be called Fairy 
Rings. A tradition of a more scientific char- 
acter, originating in England, has been handed 
down to us of this country, that they are the 
effect of lightning. 

Last season mushrooms were unusually 
abundant ‘in some localities, and much curi- 
osity was excited in some persons on observ- 
ing that they grew in circles or parts of cir- 
cles. In Europe where many species, both 
edible and poisonous, produce plentifully, 
there are kinds, especially the delicious Cham- 
pignon, Agaricus oreades, which show a greater 
tendency to grow in this manner than our 
common species, Agaricus campestris. This 
coincidence of the phenomena of mushrooms, 
and grass or bare places being found in cir- 
cles, led to the discovery by men of science 
in England during the latter part of last 
century, that Fairy Rings were a result of 
the centrifugal development of the vegetative 
part of the mushroom, which is concealed from 
sight in the ground. Thus the mushroom, as 
we see it, is not, as is popularly believed, the 
whole of the plant, but is merely an organ of 
fructification. The spores may be discovered 
by a low magnifying power arranged in 
groups of two or more, according to the spe- 
cies, on minute pedicles attached at right 
angles to the surface of the gills; they are 
very numerous indeed, as can be seen by the 
unaided eye, where a ripe mushroom is placed 
gills downward on a sheet of white paper. 
Though singly they are invisible, brown, 
powdery masses of them will be traced on 
the paper in radiating lines corresponding 
with the gills. 

On the germination of a spore, a filament- 
ous mycelium is developed in a radial man- 
ner, becoming very much branched, and 
forming a horizontal net work near the sur- 
face of the ground ; it may live and grow for 
years, while the fruit-bearing receptacles, 
which in due time spring from it in consider- 
able numbers, quickly increase in size, mature 
and decay, all in a single day. 

It is supposed the ground which has been 
longest occupied by the mycelium becomes 
unfitted for nourishing it, so that it dies in 
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the centre, the bare space enlarging from 
year to year as the mycelium extends out- 
ward to new soil. At first the ground is also 
unfitted for the nourishment of grass, but 
afterwards the decaying mycelium enriches 
it so as to cause the grass to grow more luxu- 
riantly than in other places. The circles are 
very often imperfect from some accidental 
circumstance arresting the growth of the my- 
celium on one side.—R. J. A. in the Student 
for Third month. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


In the astronomical notes furnished to the 
Public Ledger of this city by Isaac Sharpless 
of Haverford College Observatory, Third 
month 234d, we find several items of important 
information for those who wish to keep them- 
selves informed on matters meteorological as 
well as astronomical. Eps. 


The spectroscope has recently developed 
into a very valuable substitute for the baro- 
meter, if the observations of Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth can be depended on. By pointing a 
simple pocket spectroscope at the sky we see 
the ordinary solar spectrum. In addition to 
this, near the red end there is a dark band, 
the strength of which indicates the amount 
of suspended moisture in the atmosphere. 
Sometimes this band is nearly absent; just 
preceding a storm it is dark and strong. The 
instrument must be pointed to the sky some 
fifteen or twenty degrees above the horizon, 
so as to look through a considerable stretch 
of air, and at the same time to avoid earth 
moisture. If the “rain band” is strong all 
the way to the zenith, Prof. Smyth says 
“beware.” In his experience such a state is 
always followed by rain. 

A collection of records of rain band 
strength and rainfall have been compared 
through a year or two, and a striking simi- 
larity is exhibited, and 
instances are noted in which the barometer 
failed to give any indication when the spec- 
troscope told of the coming rain unmistak- 
ably. So extensive has their use become in 
England for this purpose that Hillyer, the 
noted spectroscopist, advertises instruments 
especially made. Our Signal Bureau in this 
country can tell us of the approach of storms 
of considerable extent, but local thunder 
showers might be satisfactorily predicted by 
an observer experienced in the use of the 
spectroscope. 

The division of the sky into comet zones 
has been effected by the Science Observer. 
The three regular comet seekers—Swift, of 
Rochester; Brooks, of New York, and Bar- 














uite a number of 





nard, of Nashville—take, respectively from 
90° to 45°, 45° to 15°, and 15° to 45° of decli- 
nation. This includes the whole visible hea- 
vens. Other observers, who can give some 
time to comet sweeping are given narrow 
zones overlapping the others. 
happened, however, that the only comet so 
far found this year was seen on the 18th inst. 


It has so 


by a person who has not taken any zone for 
regular working. It is telescopic in the con- 
stellation Hercules. 

Some of the results of the transit of Venus 
of 1874 are now appearing. Considerable 
divergence exists in the values of the distance 
to the sun, and the results’ are entirely dis- 
proportionate to the hopes previously enter- 
tained and the preparations made for the 
expeditions. Perhaps a more reliable value 
has recently been ascertained by the Royal 
Astronomer at Cape of Good Hope, who, on 
the Island of Ascension, has been making 
observations on the planet Mars. The theory 
of his work is simple. He takes the position 
of the planet near rising and again near set- 
ting. In this interval the observer has 
moved over a space almost equal to a semi- 
circumference of the earth. 

This change of position of the observer 
causes a slight displacement of the planet 
among the stars, which displacement de- 
pends on its distance from us. The distance 
to Mars being then known, the distance to 
the sun is readily determined. The value as 
thus deduced is a trifle over 93,000,000 miles. 
For this work the astronomer, David Gill, 
has received the medals of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society and of the French Academy. 

The large equatorial for the Princeton 
College observatory is nearly completed. 
The optical qualities of the twenty-three- 
inch object glass are said to be very good. It 
is to be used principally for spectroscopic 
work, and a spectroscope for it is in process 
of construction in London. The total cost is 
to be about $26,000. From such an instru- 
ment in the hands of Prof. Young great re- 
sults may be expected. 

The planets Saturn and Jupiter are now 
passing from their prominent positions, and 
will soon be obscured in the sun’s rays. Ju- 
piter especially has been a favorite object of 
study during the recent winter. The striking 
changes on his disc indicate great activity in 
his mass, and do much to enforce the idea, 
first proposed, we believe, by Proctor, that he 
is in a state of partial or complete fluidity, 
representing a stage of world development 
between the sun and the earth. Mars, near- 
ly overhead now in the evening, may be stu- 
died longer, but his stability renders obser- 
vations of less value and interest. Venus 
has passed the sun, and is now an evening 
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star. On the evening of the 18th she will 
pass very close to Saturn. 

The Lynd meteors will be abundant about 
the 18th, 20th of next month. From mid- 
night to dawn will be the time to observe 
them. 





EMERSON ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

George Willis Cooke in his work on the 
Life, Writings and Philosophy of Emerson, 
has taken great pains to collect, as far as pos- 
sible, fugitive utterances of this venerated 
seer and poet, which have not hitherto been 
placed on record in convenient or accessible 
form. Some passages from the speech at 
Concord upon the assassination of President 
Lincoln will be found very acceptable read- 
ing to all those who revere the memory of the 
good, great man, who sadly but hopefully 
steered our Ship of State ieneeh the awful 
stress and strain of civil war. ‘This address, 
we are told, was written between ten and one 
o’clock of the evening of its delivery, and 
may be ranked among the happiest characteri- 
zations ever given of Abraham Lincoln: 

We meet under the gloom of a calamity 
which darkens down over the minds of good 
men in all civil society, as the fearful tidings 
travel over sea, over land, from country to 
country, like the shadow of an uncalculated 
eclipse over the planet. Old as history is, I 
doubt if any death has caused so much pain 
to mankind as this. We might well be silent 
and suffer the awful voices of the time to 
thunder to us. 

The president stood before us a man of 
the people. He was thoroughly American, 
had never crossed the sea, hud never been 
spoiled by English insularity or French 
affectation,—a quite native aboriginal man, 
as an acorn from theoak. Kentuckian born, 
working on a farm, flat-boatman, a captain 
in the Black-Hawk war, a country lawyer, a 
representative in the rural legislature of Illi- 
nois, on such modest foundations the hard 
structure of his fame was laid. How slowly, 
and yet by happily prepared steps, he came to 
his place! 

e offered no shining qualities at the first 
encounter; he did not offend by superiority. 
He had a face and manner which disarmed 
suspicion, which inspired confidence, which 
confirmed good will. He was a man without 
vices. He had a strong sense of duty which 
it was very easy for him to obey. Then he 
had what farmers call a “long head ;” was 
excellent in working out the sum for him- 
self, in arguing his case and convincing you 
fairly and firmly. Then it turned out that 
he was a great worker. He was sound to the 
core; cheerful, persistent, all right for labor, 
and liked nothing so well. 
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Then he had a vast good nature which 
made him tolerant and accessible to all; fair- 
minded, leaning to the claim of the petitioner, 
affable and not sensible to the affliction of 
innumerable visits. And how this good na- 
ture became a noble humanity in many a 
tragic case! And with what increasing 
tenderness he dealt when a whole race was 
thrown upon him? Then his broad good 
humor, running easily into jocular talk, was 
a rich gift to this wise man. It enabled him 
to keep his secret, to meet every kind of man 
and every rank in society, to take off the edge 
of the severest decisions, to mask his own 
purpose and sound his companion, and to 
catch with true instinct the temper of ay 
company he addressed. And, more than all, 
it is to a man of severe labor, in anxious and 
exhausting crises, the natural restoration, 
good as sleep, and the protection of the over- 
driven brain against rancor and insanity. 

He is the author of a multitude of good 
sayings so disguised as pleasantries that it is 
certain they had no reputation at first but as 
jests ; and only later, by the very acceptance 
and adoption they find in the mouths of the 
millions, turn out to be the wisdom of the 
hour. I am sure if this man had ruled ina 
— of less facility of printing, he would 

ave become mythological in a few years, 
like sop or Pilpoy, or one of the Seven 
Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. 
But the weight and penetration of many pas- 
sages in his letters, messages and speeches, 
hidden now by the very closeness of their ap- 
plication to the moment, are destined here- 
after to a wide fame. What pregnant defi- 
nitions! what unerring common sense! and 
on great occasions, what lofty. and more than 
national, what humantone! His brief speech 
at Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed by 
words on any recorded occasion. This and 
one other recorded American speech, that of 
John Brown to the court that tried him, and 
a part of Kossuth’s speech at Birmingham, 
can only be compared with each other, and 
no fourth. 

His occupying the chair of state was a tri- 
umph of the good sense of mankind and of the 
public conscience. This middle-class country 
had got a middle-class president at last. Yes, 
in manners and sympathies, but not in powers. 
This man grew according to the need. His 
mind mastered the problem of the day ; and 
as the problem grew, so did his comprehen- 
sion of it, Rarely was a man so fitted to the 
event. In the midst of fears and jealousies, 
in the babel of counsels and parties, this man 
wrought incessantly, with all his might and 
all his honesty, laboring to find what the peo- 
ple wanted, and how to obtain that. It can- 
not be said there is any exaggeration of his 
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worth. If ever a man was fairly tested, he 
was. There was no lack of resistance, nor of 
slander, nor of ridicule. The times have 
allowed no state secrets; the nation has been 
in such ferment, such multitudes had to be 
trusted, that no secret could be kept. Every 
door was ajar, and we know all that befel, 

Then what an occasion was the whirl- 
wind of war! Here was the place for no 
holiday magistrate, no fair weather sailor; 
the new pilot was hurried to the helm ina 
tornado. In four years—four years of battle- 
days—his endurance, his fertility of resources, 
his magnanimity, were sorely tried, and never 
found wanting. Then by his courage, his 
justice, his even temper, his fertile counsel, 
his humanity, he stood a heroic figure in the 
centre of a heroic epoch. He is the true his- 
tory of the American people in his time. Step 
by step he walked before them,—slow with 
their slowness, quickening his march with 
theirs; the true representative of his Conti- 
nent; an entirely public man; father of his 
country,—the pulse of twenty millions throb- 
bing in his heart, the thought of their minds 
articulated by his tongue. 





REAL REFORMATORIES. 


The Saturday Review gives an account of 
another successful effort to provide something 
like home-life for abandoned or destitute vi- 
cious children. The managers of a reform 
school in London determined not only to get 
the children away from the almshouse. but to 
bring them up in the company and with the 
habits of honest men and women. The plan 
of finding homes for children in families is 
excellent in theory, for in the household life 
each child would become like other children, 
gaining habits of industry, learning to regard 
the father and mother of the family as its own 
and in due time going out to work, with the 
other children. Such training, especially for 
girls, is much better than that of an asylum 
or home, counting its inmates by scores, for 
girls ought to be trained to earn their 
living, and to do that they must have the 
habits and know the customs of smal] families 
and households of economical and simple 
modes of lite. Sweeping great dormitories 
and big passages is not much of a preparation 
for house-cleaning in an every-day home, and 
a kitchen, where cooking is done by steam for 
a hundred inmates, and a laundry on the 
same scale, with all sorts of wholesale appli- 
ances, cannot teach a girl much who goes into 
the country or back to her own humble home. 
Girls, too, suffer more for want of home-life 
than boys, and such care and guidance as 
only a mother, or some one who can fill her 
place, can give, are essential to her health 
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and comfort. The London authorities found 
difficulty in getting good homes for their 
children in families, a trouble that is much 
less likely to be the case here than in an over- 
crowded country, so they built “cottage 
homes,” in which the children should live, 
and common school buildings and workshops, 
in which they should be thoroughly taught. 

As one of our orphan asylums has adopted 
this em the experience of the London 
school is worth noting. It was built in a 
pretty suburban neighborhood, too, and began 
with twenty cottages and other buildings for 
schools. There are twelve cottages for girls 
and infants, eight for boys above seven, and a 
chapel, school-rooms, work-shops and officers’ 
houses. Each of the girls’ houses contains 
twenty-four girls and infants of various ages, 
under the care of a “house mother.” The 
elder girls assist in washing, cooking,*bed- 
making, cleaning and other domestic work, 
including the washing and dressing of the 
younger children. The boys’ homes contain 
each thirty-eight boys, and a house father and 
mother, the former teaching them his own 
trade. In the eight homes for boys the house 
fathers respectively are of eight separate trades 
—a baker, a plumber, a glazier, a carpenter, w. 
tailor, a smith, a shoemaker and a gardener. 
There is besides, a drill-master. The mother 
keeps house and mends the boys’ clothes. A 
year’s experience shows that the children live 
very much as they would at their own homes, 
going out to work and to school, improving in 
health and cheerfulness, and gaining greater 
proficiency in their trades by reason of their 
general quickness and intelligence. All this 
has cost a hundred and sixty-five dollars a. 
year for each child, but then the twenty-seven 
acres of land cost $1,350 an acre, and the 
buildings had to be altered in some expensive: 
particulars, The average cost of the old- 
fashioned asylums is one hundred and thirt 
dollars a year, while that of boarding child- 
ren out in families in the country is only fifty- 
five dollars. The true question to be tested 
here is which system pays best in the long 
run, and that must be tried for a long time in 
each locality in order to get any satisfactory 
test for actual application.—Selected. 





Ir is impossible for one to eat, to drink,. 
and to breathe for another in a natural way, 
so is it alike impossible for any one to eat 
and drink and breathe for another in a spir- 
itual way. And if we were wholly alive to- 
that life which is most certainly in ever 
Christian, rightly so called, we should thin 
it as inconvenient that aay one should be 
righteous for us as that any one should be 
in health for us.—Henry More (1647). 
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MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 1875. 


‘‘O Cesar, we who are about to die, 

Salute you!’’ was the gladiator’s cry 

In the arena, standing face to face 

With death and with the Roman populace. 


O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer mine,— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows 
green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished,—we who are about to die 
Salute you ; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 


Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear! 

We are forgotten; and in your austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 
Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then forever past. 


Not so the teachers who in earlier days 
Led our bewildered feet through learning’s 
maze : 
They answer us,—alas! what have I said? 
What greetings come there from the voiceless 
° 


What salutation, welcome, or reply? 

What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie? 
They are no longer here: they all are gone 
Into the land of shadows,—all save one. 
Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His Sreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 
And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

‘“‘Q, never from the memory of my heart 
Your dear, parental image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized.” 


To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 
And utter them in plaintive undertone; 
Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living, called the dead, 
Whose dear, paternal images appear, 
Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine 


\ 


ere ; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without 
flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great nature’s law; 


Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 

‘* Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 

But labored in their sphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfillment of the great behest : 

“* Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.”’ 


And ye who fill the places we once filled, 

And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 

Young men, whose generous hearts are beat- 
ing high, 


We who are old, and are about to die, 

Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as with 
flowers! 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse 
That holds the treasure of the universe ! 

All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘** Be thou removed !”’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud ! 


As ancient Priam at the Sceen gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 

With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 

Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 

To see the embattled hosts, with spear and 
shield, 

Of Trojans and Achaians in the field: 

So from the snowy summits of our years 

We see you in the plain, as each appears. 

And question of you; asking, ‘*‘ Who is he 

That towers above theothers? Which may be 

Atreides,, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold [domeneus?”’ 


Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves ; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
‘** Be bold! be bold; and everywhere be bold ; 
Be not too bold!’ Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like the perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew; 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye Isalute! The horologue of Time 

Strikes the half century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep 

Caverns of darkness answer me: ‘They 
sleep!”’ 

I name rio names; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remembered grave will 


neel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and 


moss, 

For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see the scattered grave-stones gleaming white 
ap the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 

We give to all a tender thought, and pass 
Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 


When we were young, and life was fresh and 
sweet. 


What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
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Transformed the very landscape seems to be: 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 


I cannot go ;—I pause ;—I hesitate; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 

Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 

Here every doubt, all indecision ends; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
friends! 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
herein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies are there; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 
Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 
Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust; 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed ond clasped for ever- 
more? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 
I hear a voice that cries, ‘‘ Alas! alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er in; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 
Take eee and ponder well what that shall 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
‘To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty, Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (dipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than four- 
score years; 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his characters of men. 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty _— were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer foretells the storm 
While still the skies are clear, the weather 
warm, 
So something in ug, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere, 
The nimble mercury, ere we are aware 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air: 
The telltale blood in artery and vein 
Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 








May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon ; 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, 
But its surcease; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, _ 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not Cdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, a in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky js filled with stars, invisible by day. 





THERE are some quiet souls which drink 
in the light, and mirror it, as the still sea 
drinks in and mirrors the sunshine.— Collyer. 





CANNES. 


The country around Cannes is exceedingly 
beautiful, ae in the number, variety and at- 
tractiveness of the possible drives and excur- 
sions into the surrounding neighborhood it 

ossesses advantages over most of the other 
health resorts on the coast. “ There is very 
little plowed or fallow land. Olive trees, 
alternate with vines. Thehills are verdant 
to the tops with pine and forest trees, and 
the warm and sheltered nooks are planted 
with the orange tree, which is here almost ex- 
clusively grown for its blossoms, used for 
making perfumes. Nearly every kind of shrub 
and flower grows luxuriantly out of doors in 
the gardens, and the Cannes gardens are un- 
rivaled in their way. The eucalyptus tree, 
with its tall, graceful stem and long, sickle- 
shaped, drooping leaves, now cultivated large- 
ly all along the Rivera, is especially notice- 
able in the gardens at Cannes. Dean Alford 
writes: “One great advantage of Cannes 
over other Rivera stations is, that you have 
actual forest scenery within fifty yards of your 
hotel. To get such a scene at Nice you have 
to walk or Srive full two miles between high 
walls ; at Mentone, to go quite as far, and to 
climb till you are worn out with fatigue; at 
San Remo, to go somewhere else in a car- 
riage.” One great drawback, however, to the 
pedestrian, especially in the central part of 
Cannes, is the dustiness of the roads and the 
absence of cross-roads by which to pass from 
one district to another. Cannes is provided 
with many excellent but expensive hotels, and 
numerous elegant villas. There are plenty 
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ELEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS have been 
subscribed to the fund for the widow of the 
deceased Chinese Professor at Harvard Col- 
lege, and nearly $2,000 for the education of 
his children. 


iT is reported that “‘ hundreds of tents are 
being put up in all parts of Winnipeg to ac- 
commodate the emigrants, who are now pour- 
ing in upon regular and —— trains, which 
are laden every trip wit people from both 
Canada and the United States.’ 


THE Mississippi floods continue to subside, 
except along the Black and Tensas rivers and 
the Bayou Macon, in Louisiana. The loss in 
these districts, which contain a population of 
58,000 persons, is estimated at $150,000, in 
stock and fences. The country beyond the 
mouth of the Black river resembles an inland 
sea, and the water on many of the fields is 6 feet. 
in depth. Several lives have been lost in the 
flooded districts of Louisiana within a few 
days. 


THE effect upon the cotton crop of the dis- 
astrous floods in the Mississippi Valley excites 
pe forebodings in that part of the coun- 
try. early the entire alluvial district be- 
tween Memphis and Vicksburg is under 
water, and the Memphis correspondent of the 
New Orleans Jimes-Democrat says the plant- 
ed area of the district will be 20 per cent. less 
than last year. The editor, remarking upon 
the present outlook, says it is far from encour- 
aging. He ‘seriously believes that the crop 
of 1882 will be even smaller than that of the 
year just past,’’? which will fall short more 
than 1,000,000 bales, compared with the crop 
of 1881.—Jron Age. 


of good shops, where all the necessaries, and 
even the luxuries, of life may be procured. 
Of society, there is perhaps rather too much, 
if we consider the interests of the invalid 
visitors only. Complaints have been made of 
the drainage of the town, and bad smells are 
certainly encountered along the promenades 
near the shore, where open drains discharge 
themselves into the sea, but these were to be, 
and probably by this time are, carried far out 
from the shore into the sea. In considering 
what cases are best suited for the climate of 
Cannes, it must be remembered that Cannes 
is a bracing place, that its air is tonic and 
stimulating, and to some nervous and sensi- 
tive organizations exciting and irritating. But 
many who need a calmer and softer climate 
during the Winter months are benefited by a 
change to the more tonic air of Cannes in the 
oe? end of March and the beginning 
of April. It must be borne in mind also that 
at Cannes you can avail yourself of two some- 
what different climates, according as you 
choose a residence in the neighborhood of the 
sea-shore or inland, in the valley of Cannes 
for example. All invalids, except those who 
suffer from scrofulous or lymphatic conditions, 
are advised to keep away from the shore. 
The extreme heat of the Boulevard de la 
Croisette, the fierce sunshine, the sea air, the 
wind, excite but do not fortify, induce fever 
instead of giving strength to a large class of 
invalids. tem very generally, it may 
be said that all scrofulous affections, espec- 
ially in children, as well as all the milder 
forms of glandular affections and cases of re- 
tarded development, derive very great benefit 
from the climate of Cannes. These are cases 
in which the forces of growth, repair and 
nutrition require flogging into activity, and 
the stimulating climate of the sea-shore, the 
air, the brilliant sunshine, the restless winds, 
are all needed to rouse the sluggish tempera- 
ment into the vigor of health —Dr. Yeo, in 
Fortnightly Review. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
4th mo. 2d, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Frankford, Philada., 3 P.M. 
Providence, Pa., 3 P.M. 
16th, Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A.M. 
23d, Germantown, Pa., 3 P.M. 
FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
4th mo. 2, at house of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835, N. 
Eleventh street, 3 P.M. 


A conference will be held by the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Temperance, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, School lane, Germantown, on First- 
day afternoon, Fourth month 16th, 1882, at 3 
o'clock. 

A short address will be read. Friends and 
others interested are invited to attend. 





ITEMS. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOw, the poet, died on 
the 23d of last month, at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, at the age of 75 years. 


THE French Government is arranging for 
an International Congress of Maritime Pow- 


ers to regulate the ownership of submarine 
cables. 


THE President has signed the joint resolu- 
tion making a further appropriation of $150,- 
000 for the relief of the sufferers by the Mis- 
sissippi floods. 


Nort long ago it was supposed that American 
grapes were unsuitable for the manufacture of 
raisins. This year California has put up 
150,000 boxes of raisins. 


Salem First-day School Union will be held 
at Mickleton (Upper Greenwich Meeting- 
house), N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth mont 
8th, at 10 AM. ‘ ; 

M. M. CARTER, 
LORRELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 
No. 1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month Ist, at 8 o’clock. 

W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 
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